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Art. IX.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The Roman Traitor : a True Tale of the Republic. A 
Historical Romance. By Henry William Herbert, 
Author of " Marmaduke Wyvil," " Cromwell," " The 
Brothers," &c. New York: William Taylor. 1847. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

We are not so fortunate as to have read any of the writings of 
Mr. Herbert, save the work whose title stands at the head of this 
brief notice. We say fortunate ; for, if his other writings, in re- 
spect to ability, at least, are of the same high order as this, we 
may consider it a misfortune not to have fallen in with them. 
But that a certain book, or the book of a certain author, should 
not have been met with in these latitudes, argues nothing, we 
would remark, to the disadvantage either of author or book. It 
simply goes to show, among other facts, that great numbers of 
undoubtedly good and learned works are yearly printed and pub- 
lished in New York and Philadelphia, not one of which ever 
visits the shelves of a bookseller of our modern Athens ; and, on 
the other hand, that an equal number of our Boston books are not 
so common as we, who sometimes make books, wish they were 
in the shops of the chief men of the craft in our Southern capi- 
tals. Our literature, we are sorry to say it, is local, exclusive, 
bounded, not by Mason and Dixon's line, indeed — who reads 
a Southern book ? — but by the Hudson and the Delaware. 

This is one sufficient reason why The Roman Traitor has never 
been allowed to commit his treasons in these Northern parts. And 
not only has this remarkable work not been read here, but, what 
is stranger still, it has not, as far as we know, been reviewed ; 
though that it has not been read is no conclusive evidence, as the 
world goes, that it may not have been reviewed. We notice 
it now, not because, within our present limits, and at the close of 
our number, we can in any sense do it proper justice, but be- 
cause, as it was not till the very last moment laid upon our table, 
— owing to the causes above hinted at, — we cannot let another 
three months pass by without just commending it to the public 
as a work of learning, taste, and power. It gives throughout 
abundant tokens of genius and fine scholarship ; and no one can 
read it and not receive yet deeper impressions of the gigantic 
vices and crimes, and sometimes the almost equally gigantic, but 
for the most part the pigmy, virtues of the great republic. The 
theme of the romance is Catiline, — Catiline the conspirator, 
the traitor, the assassin, the vulgar murderer, the violator, the 
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savage, fiend, and brute, and all in one, therefore, the genuine 
Roman. We do not see that the author exaggerates any of the 
darker shades of the Roman character in general, or of the char- 
acter of Catiline in particular. Indeed, it were impossible, with 
the most adventurous imagination, to overdraw a portrait of the 
cruelty, licentiousness, and crime of that people ; — that is, if a 
tithe of what their own poets and historians have transmitted is 
true. But while Mr. Herbert does ample justice, with a pen 
dipped, as it should be, in Stygian dyes, to the enormous wicked- 
ness of Rome, to the characters both of her men and her women, 
whose equals for moral turpitude no other empire has ever seen, 
he does not paint vice alone ; he has a heart and a pen for de- 
picting with quite equal vigor and truth to nature woman's loveli- 
ness and virtue, and the gentle scenes where their triumphs are 
found. The scene which for moral power and beauty most im- 
pressed us — and it is one unsurpassed, we are ready to say, in 
any of our modern fictions for every element of moral power — 
is that where Arvina and Julia are reconciled, after his frank 
confession of unfaithfulness at the supper given to a few of his 
friends by Catiline, where Lucia, the natural daughter of the 
traitor, is introduced, and, by seducing the virtue of Arvina, lays 
the train for the most important incidents of the narrative. All 
the finer and more gentle emotions and affections are here brought 
into play, and an interview of highest interest and deepest pathos 
ensues, managed throughout with great knowledge of human na- 
ture, and with the consummate skill of an accomplished artist. 
The supper scene which precedes it, though no more than Roman 
in its voluptuousness, quite reaches, we think, the limits of what 
is allowable, in these times, for a writer to present to his reader, 
or wholesome for the reader to contemplate even on the printed 
page. It is hardly enough to say, in defence of such pictures, 
that they are transcripts from human nature and real life. 

Our limited space prevents us from dwelling upon particular 
traits and single characters introduced upon the scene. But we 
must refer in one word to the admirable delineation of the great 
Consul and Orator, in whose period of office the Catiline con- 
spiracy was crushed. We think Mr. Herbert has shown in this 
a profound insight, acquired by investigating the authenticated 
facts of Cicero's life, and carefully studying his works. The 
translation of the first Catiline oration, which the course of the 
story requires to be given entire, is executed with great fidelity 
and vigor ; and the whole scene which passed in the Senate on 
that occasion is drawn with masterly effect. He has also inter- 
woven spirited translations of the speeches of Caesar, Cato, and 
Catiline, as presented by Sallust. In the first volume, also, Mr. 
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Herbert has introduced two songs in the antique measures. The 
first is an Alcaic ode, as constructed by Horace. It is sung in 
a blacksmith's stithy, by the sturdy workmen, as they ply their 
sledges. So far as the thing can be done in the English language, 
Mr. Herbert has represented the quantitative rhythm of the Latin, 
and produced a singularly fine specimen of the modern antique. 
The same general remark may be applied to the Sapphic and 
Adonian stanzas, sung by .ZEgle at the house of Fulvia. We 
should be glad to quote them both, if we had room. 



2. — A Discourse on the Life and Character of the late John 
A. G. Davis, Professor of Law in the University of 
Virginia ; delivered before the Society of Alumni, June 
29th, 1847. By Lucian Minoe, Esq. Eichmond. 1847. 
8vo. pp. 32. 

Our readers will remember the thrill of horror which went 
through the country in 1840, when the news circulated that a 
valuable and distinguished citizen had fallen a victim to the un- 
bridled passions of a profligate young man ; that the life of Mr. 
Davis, the able Professor of Law in the University of Virginia, 
had been taken by a student whose turbulence he was endeavour- 
ing in the course of his official duty to repress. The murderer 
fled ; but the active efforts of the community were speedily suc- 
cessful in accomplishing his arrest, and justice seemed in a fair 
way of receiving its due. Unhappily, the ignorance, weakness, 
or corruption of a magistrate set the blood-stained culprit at large 
on bail. The sum, to be sure, was a heavy one, but the great 
wealth of the family enabled them readily to meet the penalty ; 
and the ancient and proud Commonwealth of Virginia stood in the 
unenviable attitude of the barbarian who takes in atonement for 
the blood of a kinsman a compensation in money. But though 
the laws of man were thus evaded by " wealth which is stained 
by filth of hands," the judgment of God followed the murderer 
over the face of the earth. The terrors of a guilty conscience, 
personified by the ancient poets as the avenging Erinnys, hunt- 
ed the wretched victim of profligacy and crime, until he was 
driven to complete by suicide the tragedy which he had com- 
menced with murder. What guilt, and what retribution, tran- 
scending all human punishment ! 

The Discourse, whose title is placed at the head of this notice, 
was delivered before the Society of the Alumni of the University. 



